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How to Utilize Peat or Muck. 


Epitor FarM JOURNAL :—Pond and swamp muck 
and peat being exposed to the leaching effect of water, 
though appearing to the unpracticed eye very rich in 
fertilizing matter, are in fact almost entirely destitute of 
it in their natural state. The fertilizing elements in 
them are so completely locked up that new chemical 
elements must be introduced before the plant food, 
geine, can be rendered available. Alkali, in any form, is 
the key. One load ofbarnyard manure will convert three 
loads of muck, piled upon the manure or mixed with it, 
into a compost equally as good as the manure alone. 
The manure on heating liberates ammonia, and ammonia 
acts as an alkali on the muck to unlock the geine. 

Refuse fish, blood, offal, any nitrogenous matter may 








be used to render muck or peat a valuable manure ; also 
salt, soda; potash and lime. The latter is probably the 
cheapest and best solvent. 

Mix ina finely pulverized state one bushel of unslaked 
lime with one wagon load of wet muck and let it lay for 
ten days, then turn, and in ten days more the geine will 
be soluble—the whole fit for use. If salt is used with 
the lime—a peck to a bushel of lime—the manure will 
be greatly improved in value. 

Five pounds of caustic potash, or one bushel of wood 
ashes unleached, or three pounds of caustic soda, mixed 
with the wet muck will fit it for use in from ten to twenty 
days, greatly changing its color. 

Farmington, Del. 8. R. 8. 
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Applying Paris Green. 


..EDITOR, FarRM ajormnl-hawe-found by-experi- 
menting with the various implements recommended for 
dusting potato vines with Paris Green that small bags 
made from parts of phosphate sacks to be the best and 
most economical. One sack will make four bags, into 
which put you. mixture of Green and fell lime, take the 
bag by the top and walk along the row, shaking it over 
the potato vines as you go. I think lime better than 
either middlings or plaster. JOHN WETHERILL. 
North Chester, Pa., 5th mo., 16th. 
2 ERI aS 
Lime vs. Manure. 


Ep1TtoR FARM JOURNAL :—There appears to be some 
confusion in the minds of many farmers on this subject. 
Lime is not a manure; its only use is to decompose sub- 
stances in the soil which are inert or very slow to change 
into plant food. Land may be barren, even if filled with 
vegetable fibre, if it is in such a condition that it cannot 
rot. Lime acts powerfully upon such matter and thus 
converts inert into active fertilizers. Too much lime isa 
waste, as it prepares more food than can be taken up by 
the crop. Crops should be full fed, but if overfed, they 
run to stalks and leaves instead of grain, because the 
natural growth is stimulated beyond the growing season, 
and thus encroaches upen the ripening season. Lime 
may be applied to the mauare heaps, to hasten their de- 
composition, but not to commercial fertilizers, because 
they are already (supposed to be, at least) in a soluble 
condition. 8. Rurus MAson. 
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Cooling Milk. 





In the summer season much of the milk that reaches 
this market spoils in the hand of the consumer. The 
reason is it is not properly cooled just after it is removed 
from the cow. The whole secret of sending milk long 
distances, or of retaining it in good condition until it can 
be used, is to remove the animal heat and “‘ cowy” smell 
the first thing after milking. This may bedone by setting 
, the milk in,cold water and freely stirring with a paddle, 
throwing the milk upward and outward to the sides of 
the vessel containing it. Abbott’s milk cooler affords 
excellent facilities for this work, and we suppose would 
soon pay for itself on any farm where there is much of a 
milk dairy. ’ oe 





BY WILLIS P. HAZARD, 
President of the Chadd's Ford Farmers’ Club, Del. Co., Pa. 
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IV.—Skimming and Oare of the Cream. 

The milk should stand thirty-six hours, and may be 
skimmed in twenty-four hours, but as a rule the first 
time is the best; the first will give more in quantity, but 
less in quality. It depends upon the temperature, but 
when the cream is risen, is the rule, and before it becomes 
acid or thickened. Skim twice a day and when you add 
the cream to that in the can, always stir it in, it prevents 
it acquiring an acid or bitter taste, from the spores of mould 
or fingers that will begin to form on it, Some do not stir 
at all, and wonder why their butter is bitter; others 
do not stir, but lift the thickened leathery top of the 


gin to fill it, keeps the flavor and helps it to churn more 
quickly, After stirring always wipe the sides of the can 
so as not to leave any small particles to become tainted, 

The sooner you can churn your cream, the sweeter and 
better the butter will be; that is, three days gathering 
will make better butter than that of a week. Slightly 
acid cream will make good butter, but sour cream butter 
will not keep so long nor have as fine aroma as that from 
sweet cream. This is, however, a mooted point. Many 
of the the best butter-makers in Chester county put a 
little sour milk into their milk in cold weather, so as to 
get all the cream to the top; but it is important to skim 
as soon as the acidulous fermentation has commenced, so 
that the cream shall not absorb it. 

Some use a skimmer with holes in it to let the milk 
drain from the cream ; but we think a shallow tin saucer 
made for the purpose is best, as a good skimmer will not 
take up milk enough to make the butter any longer in 
coming, nor enough sour milk to make the butter rancid. 
The cream can should be of tin, about ten or twelve in- 
ches broad and eighteen inches deep, for a small dairy ; 
and for a large diary, one holding eight or ten gallons, 
It ought to be kept covered with a tin gauze, or open- 
meshed muslin, to keep the flies out, yet let the air in. 

In winter the house will need to be warmed to raise 
the cream. A circulating boiler connected with pipes 
from the stove is a good way and prevents any odor 
from burning wood or coal gas being absorbed by the 
milk. The milk should not stand longer than three days 
without skimming. The cream pot should be kept in a 
cooier apartment. The cream may be made to rise 
quicker by scalding the milk before setting it away ; 
also by putting a few spoonsful of sour milk in each can. 
The pans rinsed with a little alum water will make the 
cream rise quicker, and has a tendency to correct the 
flavor from fodder or roots. 





The Cost. 


From the summarized returns of the Bucks coun 

for the Pennsylvania Board of Agriculture wn 
that the rr pound of Bucks county Summer 
r costs 22 , and sells for 274; Winter butter 
34 cents ied sells for 374; clear Ca 
e av erage heifer at one year old costs $16; at 2 
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925; and and at 3 years of age, $40 ; and is then $50. 
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Swedish Butter. 


The method known as the Swedish system of making 
butter consists of simply setting milk in deep cans about 
74 inches diameter by 20 inches long, and placing them 
in « pool of water filled with broken ice, so as to main- 
tain a temperature as near 40° as possible, and in taking 
off the first twelve hours’ cream for their export butter. 
This is churned immediately, at a temperature of from 50 
to 60, freed from buttermilk, and packed in sealed tin 
cans, holding 4 and 8 pounds. Thus made and prepared 
it will remain sweet indefinitely. The milk, after the 
first skimming, is made into cheese, or remains until all 
the cream has risen and made into butter known as 
“ Seconds,” used for home and domestic use. The Swedes 
claim that by taking off the cream containing the largest 
globules which first rise, a more solid and firmer butter 
can be made, at the same time it is freed from the influ- 
ences of the atmosphere and the germs of decay floating 
therein. Certain it is, that whereas the country was 
famous for producing the poorest butter of any country 
of Europe, it now, under this system, produces the finest 
butter in the world, 


Tumble in Milk. 


There has been a fearful break in the milk market in 
this city recently, the supply being far in excess of the 
demand. Weare informed that farmers now are realizing 
but two and one-half cents per quart nett for milk, and 
even at that beggarly price, cannot sell all they produce. 
Does this mean lower rents, lower prices for land, a fall 
in the price of cows and lower wages to farm hands? 
As bu is also low in proportion it certainly means 
less profit to dairy farmers; and this is deeply to be 
regretted. 
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How to Judge a Cow. 


BY ALFRED MARPLE. 

I have, with some patience, thought and experience, 
discovered an infallible recipe for judging a good cow. 
It mever fails, is not patented, and the merest novice in 
cow knowledge can safely apply it. It is this: Select a 
large-sized milk pail, and with the convenience of a three- 
legged stool sit down quietly and milk her. If she has 
been milked regularly before, and fills the pail with rich, 
yellow milk, you maybe sure she isa good cow. You 
may safely buy her, and you thus have one cow in your 
dairy. You can repeat the process until you have the 
number desired. By this manner of proceeding you not 
only have good milkers, but it is your own fault if you 
do not have quiet ones. 
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Hay and Wheat—When to Harvest. 

The level-headed farmers composing the Middletown, 
Pa., Grange, unite in saying that clover should be cut for 
hay a little before half of the heads have turned brown 
and timothy should be harvested just after the blossoms 
have fallen. They are about right. If clover be cut 
earlier there is loss of weight ; if later, loss of sweetness ; 
If timothy be cut before blossoming there is loss of weight 
and a bitterness of juices; if in blossom the hay will be 
dusty, and if left long after blossoming much of the sac- 
charine matter will have been lost. These differ somewhat 
from the views ot James Thornton, (see Topics in Season, ) 
but the weight of the testimony is against James. Good 
farmers are now careful to cut wheat a few days before it 
gets “yellow ripe”; the grains then will be plump, the 
harvest is easier, and there is less shattering out of the 
grains than from later cutting. 
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The Rose Slug. 


To destroy this pestiferous fellow shower the bushes 
soon after the leaves appear with one pint of salt and one 
pint of soft soap, dissolved in ten gallons of soft water. 
Mrs. BR. D. Graves, of New York, says that one applica- 
tion is sufficient. Dusting the leaves with white hellebore 
is an effective method, as is well understood by those who 
have tried it. 5m 


“Wart ails my pigs, and how shall I cure them? 
First indication of the complaint is a quick movement 
of the hind feet while eating, legs become cramped, and 











finally are unable to get up, but walk on fore-legs, drag- 
ging hind-quarters on the ground.”—W., Atglen, Pa. 





A Model Residence. 


BY ISAAC H. HopEs & SON, ARCHITECTS. 

This design was organized more especially for large- 
ness of effect. It is certainly quite successful in that 
respect, having a frontage of 56 feet; it will suit a lot of 
15 feet front. The width may be reduced so that it will 
suit a lot 60 feet. By reference to the plans it will be 
fully understood. If built in good style, of bricks, 
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painted, with marble dressings, and all the modern con- 
veniences, as bath, hot and cold water, gas-pipe through- 
out, stylish slate mantels, with a cellar under the whole, 
and heaters ample to heat the whole house in the coldest 
weather, with the best system of ventilation possible, 
will cost $6000. We will make full drawings with modi- 
fications to suit location for $125. 
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Preserving }Posts. 





EpiITor FARM JOURNAL :—Eighteen years ago, Thos. 
M. Harvey set a grape trellis with chestnut poles 4 to 8 
inches butt diameter, having previously soaked the butts 
in strong solution of sulphate of copper by standing them 
in a half hogshead for a few hours. These poles were 
green and the solution colored them to the top, showing 
that it entered into the pores of the wood. He also said 
the butts were harder to cut. This trellis is still standing, 
many of the poles apparently sound and only a few of 
the smaller ones rotted off. JOHN I, CARTER. 

Experimental Farm, West Grove, Pa. 

We opine that many persons in reading the above 
will conclude that the solution applied to the posts was 
of little or no value, for might not the posts have lasted 
eighteen years without it? We express no opinion.—Ep. 
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Enrich the Land. 





Now that hay and grain are cheap and manure is easily 
obtained at low cost, this is the time that farm lands 
should be enriched. A farmer who can get along now 
and just pay his interest, taxes, and running expenses, 
and at the same time is making his land each year more 
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PLAN OF MODEL RESIDENCE. 


produetive, is really getting rich. In the cities nine- 
tenths of the business people are steadily growing poorer 
while there are few farmers that are not holding their 
own. Let this be encouraging to any who are not quite 
satisfied with the present outlook. 








What Are We Going To Do About It? 





Many of our Middle States farmers have about come 
to the conclusion that farming is played out in their sec- 
tion and so it seems to be. There can be no great profit 
in growing hay, corn, wheat, oats and pork at the present 
prices of those staples upon land that has to be manured 
heavily and which costs from $60 to $150 per acre in the 
first place. The fact is the West has completely stolen 
our occupation and undermined the stability of our busi- 
ness foundations, Her rich lands, obtainable almost for 
the asking, and cheap transformation of products, has 
given her farmers an immense advantage over ours, or at 
least has enabled them to supply our own markets at 
prices that do not admit of any profit to producers in this 
section ; therefore the grave question faces us, what are 
we going to do about it? How shall we maintain our- 
selves against Western competition? This problem is 
one not easily solved—we shal! not attempt now to fully 
solve it—but it is one of the missions of this journal to 
aid, as far as possible, our Middle States farmers to ascer- 
tain a true solution of it, and to find out the methods of 
profitable agriculture under the changed conditions of 
the times. Obviously, to our mind, we must in a large 
measure cease the cultivation of wheat and corn, and the 
production of beef and pork, and turn out attention to 
making butter, and cheese of a superior quality ; to the 
cultivation of the finest fruits and vegetables, the surplus 
of which shall be preserved and sold in the markets of 
the world; to poultry raising and sheep husbandry, 
placing our spring chickens and lambs in market early ; 
to the breeding of live stock of a superior quality for 
Western and Southern markets ; to soiling instead of the 
pasturing of stock ; and to the strictest economy of farm 
management which was lost sight of during the era of ex- 
travagance created by the late war. In these we simply 
hint at remedies for our present troubles and ask the 
attention of our readers to their serious consideration. 
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The English Sparrow. 

EDITOR FARM JOURMAL :—In the March number a) 
peared an unqualified condemnation of the Englis 
sparrow, and a recommendation that it be exterminated. 

ow I am no champion of this foreigner, but as a lover 


‘of all birds I like to see fair play, and hence think it but 


justice to state that the next day after reading the article 
in the journal I noticed an English sparrow flying in a 
very singular manner through the air and rapidly gain- 
ing upon the zigzag motions of a moth. I believe the 
bird captured the insect, but I could not be certain at 
the time; but of the intentions of the pursurer there 
could be no question. Last year I observed a flock of 
the sparrows catching insects which were flying in and 
about the top of a small spruce tree. These two instances 
are all that I can cite in favor of the insect. In the main 
I suppose the condemnation of the sparrow is just. E. 

Doylestown, Pa. 

If our friend E. is a lover of fair play we should sup- 
pose he would antagonize the English sparrow, for this 
bird is forever quarreling and imposing upon all of our 
native song birds. Any one may ascertain definitely 
what the sparrows eat by catching and dissecting a few ; 
and it will be found, we have no doubt, that there are no 
insects in their crops. They are not an insectiverous bird 
but live on seeds, bread crumbs, fruit buds and blossoms, 
fruits, ete. They are in the sense of the national debt a 
national blessing, and eventually they will cost the far- 
mers of this country millions of dollars annually.—Ep. 
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Over Into Virginia. 





Ep1ITOR FARM JOURNAL.—In the March number I 
see you advise farmers not to go West, but point them 
over into Virginia. I think you are right, and I want 
to know through your paper how we can get the best and 
most reliable description of the State and its products, or 


what is the best farmers’ journal printed there. 
Missouri, May 1. ° 


M. 
We can not give our correspondent all the information 
he needs, but inform ‘him that the leading agricultural 
papers are the Homestead and the Southern Planter and 
Farmer, both published at Richmond. 
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The ‘‘ Grand Depot.” 


The statement made in the card of Mr. Wanamaker, 
on the seventh page, calls for careful reading by the lady 
subscribers of the FARMJOURNAL, As arule, we believe, 
ladies do not read advertisements, but it will pay to read 
this one. 
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| THE POULTRY YARD. 


DR. A. M. DICKIE, EDITOR. 








June Chickens. 

Breeders of poultry always make an effort to get out as 
many early chickens as possible. We have advised this 
action on their part for various reasons, as our readers will 
remember, but it does not follow that latter hatched broods 
are not desirable, particularly among the small or laying 
breeds, such as Leghorns, Polish, Hamburgs, ete. These 
grow and attain their size quite fully when hatched in 
June, and in most cases this month is really preferable 
for hatching the breeds above mentioned. May of this 
year, in the Delaware valley, has been very unfavorable 
for raising chickens, owing to the cool, damp, windy 
weather. June will be warm at any rate and the chicks 
will grow and thrive better and require much less looking 
after. Even Dominiques, Houdans and Plymouth Rocks 
hatched in early June mature and make fine chickens 
when they are properly cared for. For our part we ex- 
pect to set and hatch many eggs this month, and by 
liberal treatment expect to raise som+ as good chickens as 
we will producé this year. We never care to hatch Polish 
chicks earlier than early June, and hatch them all through 
the month, and the same is true of Leghorns. 

These later chickens are used for stock purposes. 
When we want show birds for the early exhibitions we 
hatch them in February or March, but these early birds 
are reared in our own yards mainly for show birds, either 
for ourselves or for customers. But the average poultry 
keeper will succeed as well with June chickens for layers 
and stock birds as with March hatched ones, and can 
raise them with half the trouble. Early broods run 
largely cockerels, while later ones give more pullets. 
I do not know why this should be so, but it is a fact. 
Late chickens are shorter-legged than early ones. We 
can give no reason for this, but it is true. 
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Clean Up. 


~ As the heats of summer are approaching it is well to 
clean up and be ready for them in the poultry quarters. 
Many or most of the ailments incident to the chickens 
result from neglect of the quarters and carelessness in 
looking after the welfare of the fowls and chicks. Many 
poultry keepers now-a-days are obliged to keep their 
stock in small yards for want of room and larger range. 
It must always be kept in mind that the smaller the 
yards and runs are, the more attention must be given to 
keeping them in order and keeping them sweet and clean. 

Lice, roup, cholera, etc., are to be guarded against by 
carefal management in cleaning up and thoroughly dis- 
infecting the premises at least oncea month. The white- 
wash brush is to be frequently applied; after this a good 
sprinkling of a solution of carbolic acid in water, say, an 
ounce of the acid to a gallon of water, is an excellent ap- 
plication. Keep a quantity of the ‘“ Douglass Mixture ” 
ready, and feed a little of it every day ; and where fowls 
are confined they must have some sort of green food, as 
lettuce, grass, cabbage, or some such material every day. 
It is very important the fowls, whether of farmers or 
villagers, should have pure, clean water to drink at al! 
times. Farmers are more careless in supplying water to 
their chickens than villagers. See to it, then, that you 
are ready for the heated term when it comes, and do not 
wait for disease in your chickens and turkeys to apprise 
you that you must bestir yourself. 
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The Polish Fowl. 


The White Crested White Polish are beautiful fowls 
and odd-looking with their large crests or top-knot. Like 
the Leghorns there are several colors among the Polish, 
from jet black to pure white. The Polish are not large 
in size, but are classed among the “small” breeds, with 
Leghorns and Hamburgs. 

The most striking feature about all the Polish is the 
large crest which surmounts the head. In all the varieties, 
except the White Crested Black, the feathers of the crest 
correspond in color with the rest of the plumage. The 
comb is small and of a V shape, retreating into the crest, 
and is not prominent as in the Leghorn or Hamburg. 
Nearly all the Polish carry the wings rather low; the 
tail is large and full sickled, but carried much less up- 
right than others of the small breeds; the leg is short, 








and varying in color from a dark slaty blue or horn 
color to a blue. 

There are several varieties as to colors and markings, 
as bearded and beardless, etc. The best known are the 
White Crested White, the White Crested Black, the 
Golden and the Silver-laced, and quite recently a breeder 
in New England has introduced a beautiful Buff Cochin 
fowl. 

The Polish are not as easy to raise as some other varie- 
tries, being rather tender as chicks ; but when they have 
got past the dangers incident to chickenhood they are 
hardy and vigorous. They should not be hatched until 
settled warm weather, and the chicks must be kept out 
of the dews and rain. June is the best month to hatch 
Polish, though they may be reared any time after the 
middle of May. tee 

All the varieties of Polish are great layers, and as 
quiet stayers at home they have no equals. They are 
very easily restrained and are well adapted to small 
places where they do well, and are not hard to keep out 
of the garden or truck patch. They are quiet and tame, 
and can be taught to be very familiar, allowing them- 
selves to be handled. On this account they are great 
favorites with the little folks. 

The main drawback to them in the country is their 
inability, on account of their large crests, to see and avoid 
danger. Hawks can pick them up very easily and other 
enemies find little difficulty in imposing upon them. 
About stables they are apt to get trodden on and hurt by 
horses or cattle. But on a neat, well-kept yard they are 
about as desirable as any variety of fowl we have, and 
will furnish a plentiful supply of eggs. 
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Kerosene for Hen Lice. 


EDITOR FARM JOURNAL :—The article last month on 
the prevention of hen lice is undoubtedly very good, but 
when they are already an annoyance on roosts and nest 
a most effectual cure will be found in taking kerosene in 
a basin and with a whitewash brush run over the poles 
and inside the nest boxes, which, with clean straw, will 
be found to cure the trouble instanter, I have adopted 
this method for years with complete success. A coat 
twice a year being ample, and even one coat, in the 
spring, generally sufficient. ¥. 
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CHIPS. 


SEE that chickens, young and old, have plenty of 
clean, fresh water. 


HEN lice are very apt to be troublesome in June. 
Look out for them. 

A LITTLE bone meal or ground oyster shells is a good 
thing to mix with chicken feed. 


CRAMPS in young chickens are produced by their run- 
ning in cold, damp places, and particularly in cold, damp 
grass. Many chicks are lost from cramps and rheuma- 
tism. The only way to avoid the loss is to keep the little 
things dry and warm. 


BE cautious about using sulphur on young chicks or 
their dams to destroy lice. It will, no doubt, destroy the 
parasites, but it injures the eyes of the chicks, gumming 
the lids together so the chicks cannot see, and they soon 
die from exposure and want of food. 


CLEAN off the board bottoms of the coops every morn- 

ing, where board bottoms are used, and scatter a little 
fine dry dirt from the road or garden on them. Where 
board bottoms are not used remove thecoops a short dis- 
tance, if only the width of the coopevery day. This will 
prevent filth, keep things decent, and avoid taints. 
* DraRRHa@A. Scouring is a more prevailing ailment 
than usual this year, owing perhaps to the coolness and 
dampness of the weather. A small quantity of pepper 
may be put into the feed once a day, and in cases where 
a brood is badly affected a small quantity, say a drachm 
each, of pulverized rhubarb and chalk may be mixed in 
their feed once a day until the diarrhea is corrected. 

HAVE you a jug or bottle filled with “ Douglass mix- 
ture?” If not, it,is time you had. For the benefit of 
new subscribers we will repeat the formula for making 
it. Take of sulphate of iron (common copperas), half a 

und; Sulphuric acid one-half ounce ; water one gallon. 
Put the copperas into a jug or large bottle, then add the 
acid, afterwards the Lapel _ the —e - ae 
ve not so much n repared at on u 
Ba al should be donteh Add a gill of this 
“mixture” to the scalded feed in the morning to mine? 
50 head, big and little. It may be given every day. It 
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is a simple and excellent tonico—good for chickens and 
turkeys, 


FEED the young growing stock liberally, but don’t 
allow the adult fowls very large rations during the hot 
weather. Do not throw feed about to be left lying on the 
a after they have had all they will eat. is good 

eed as any for young growing chicks is a mixture of on 
part corn and two parts oats, ground together. This feed, 
in proper quantity, scalded and mixed with thick sour 
milk is excellent for the young stock. As soon as pota- 
toes can be had a mess of them may be boiled and mashed 
and mixed with the other feed in troughs. This makes 
wholesome, cheap and nutritious food. WHOLE grain— 
if fed at all—should be given in the evening, Have feed- 
ing coops for use that will admit the chicks, but restrain 
the grown fowls; place them in shady places. 


_MEMORANDA. 


Renn 








—THE North Pennsylvania railroad has in preparation its hand- 
book of summer travel. This is always an attractive volume to 
those who contemplate a summer journey. 


—THE Atlantic Monthly for June is on our table. This magazine 
depends for appreciation upon solid merit, and ranks not only as the 
oldest, but as the most entertaining, instructive and useful publica- 
tion of the kind in the country. 

—A CHOICE publication is the Illustrated Christian Weekly, pub- 
lished by the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau St.. New York. It 
is similar in appearance to Harper’s Weekly, and commends itself, by 
many excellent qualities, to all cultivated Christian families, 

—A FRIEND at Baraboo, Wis., sends us twenty new names for the 
FARM JOURNAL and hopes “ the rest of your friends will do as well 
or better than I have done.” Should the rest of ovr snbscribers 
do half as well we will have a larger circulation of the FARM Jour- 
NAL than is possessed by any other agricultural paper published. 

—WON’T J, Frank Lewis come this way and give us as good a di- 
rectory of Pennsylvania as he has of Maryland? We advise business 
men to send to No 3 Post-office Avenue, Baltimore, and get a copy of 
Mr. Lewis’ very excellent Maryland directory. The work contains a 
list of the farmers of that State, as well as business men in every’ 
avocation. 

—THE Toper'’s Cask. Willie H, Johnson, of Loag, Ches, Co., Pa., 
gives 15.8 gallons as the capacity of the cask; Howard A. Russ, of 
Burlington, N. J.. gives 20.63 gallons. John T. Howell, Burlington, 
N.J., gives 20% gallons; another correspondent, whose name we have 
lost, the same; F. O., gives 20.6-25 gallons; P. F., Byantown, Md., 
gives 205; gallons. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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; Keystone Poultry Yards. 


J. CHANDLER, Kennett uare, Ches. Co,, Pa. 

» Breeder and Shipper of Thorough red Poultry, Ameri- 
can Dominiques, Buff and White Cochins, White and White Crested 
Black Polish, 8. 8S. Hamburgs, Plymouth Rocks and Red Game 
Bantams. Eggs for sale in season from my First Prize stock, 


PITNER’S CHICKEN CHOELRA POWDER. 


The attention of Farmers and Poultry raisers is called to the fact 
that the above-named ropeeaes will CERTAINLY CURE AND 
PREVENT CHICKEN OLERA. It has been tho ly tried in 

ep E, a = a +4 
25 eente per package. t. our storekeeper 
it, pyan 25 cents and receive a pack by mai Rrepeie from the 
proprietors JOUN J. GALLAGHE BRO 
Drugaists, 1503 Market St. Wilmington, Del. 

N. B.--The trade — by Johnson, Holloway & Co., 602 Arch 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


EGGS TO HATCH. 


| F eee imaid Brown and Dominique, 
pure. White and White Crested Black. 
Fyamnones, Black and Golden Penciled. 


June is as good a month as any to hatch these varieties. Price of 

‘ ed per Doz. I can pack in one box 1 Doz. or more eggs, 1 Doz. 

Pou try Powder, and 1 Doz, Gape Cure. These remedies 
are each worth $2.00 per Doz, packages or boxes. 

DR. A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


SHEPHERD PUPS 


(PURE SCOTCH COLLEY.) 


Parents of prize winning strains bone | imported and rarely ex- 
celled in ual ity or beauty. Registered Jersey and A ire 
wren Cheater Whites, Small Yorkshire, Ber e 
FRAN CIs MORRIS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


7 nw Un made a specialty. Also White 
ESSEX HOGS tel par aaa 
Breeder and Shipper, AVONDALE, Chester Oo., | Pa. 











THOROUGHBRED Cattle, Shee,,/Hogs, Poul- 
try and Dogs. New Illustrated Catalogue 
Free. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 

P. ©. Box 1890. 221 Church St., Philada., Pa. 


+ REGISTERED JERSEY CA 

H=* 2 LURE WEBB SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, 
SUPERIOR BRONZE TURKEYS, 

Bred and for sale. 





\ ae EASTBURN REEDER, 
bit Run Farm,” New Hors, ty, Pa. 


IMBRYAN | -WoondD : 
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ALL ications intended for publication should be addressed 
to the Editor, and should give the name of the writer. 

The Editor desires to receive for publication the experience of prac- 
tical men and women on agricultural and household topics. Let al! 
communications treat upon matters of present interest. Everything 
out of season will be laid aside until the proper time. 

12 is not deemed necessary to send receipts to old subscribers who 
renew unless requested to do so. New subscribers will notice in 
the first copy received (for June), the Publisher’s signature to the 
subjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil : 

Beceived Twenty-five Cents in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with May, 
1879. 





WILMER ATKINSON, -  Editorand Proprietor. 
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ENLARGEMENT. 


In the Fall we purpose enlarging the FARM JOURNAL, 
adding several new features, increasing the editorial 
strength and greatly improving the paper in every par- 
ticular. The remarkable success of the FARM JOURNAL 
thus far encourages us to expect a large addition to our 
already immense number of readers, even at the in- 
creased subscription price. Those who have their names 
enrolled now and those who renew old subscriptions, will 
receive the paper one year at the present price—25 cents 
a year and no chromos. 





A Word of Caution. 

There seems to have been the present spring a very 
marked activity in the plow trade, at least in this section 
of the Union. Manufacturers and their agents have been 
busy in creating and supplying an unusual demand, and 
it really seems as ifin some neighborhoods, the old plows 
all gave out at once and every farmer discovered that a 
new plow, of a certain brand, was absolutely essential to 
his welfare and happiness. It now remains to be ascer- 
tained whether the new plows are better than the old 
ones, On this subject we are gathering testimony and 
hope by fall, or at least by next spring, to be able to pre- 
sent some facts to our readers that will be of use to them. 
The three makes of plows that have been most largely 
pushed into the notice of farmers are the “ Oliver,” the 
“ Syracuse,” and the “ New York Adamant.” 
these the mould boards are of chilled iron, and the shares 
and points are of the same material and cannot be sharp- 
ened when they become worn and dull. In some the 
shares and points are reversible, a feature that commends 
them, but they can in no case be sharpened, and when 
much worn must be thrown away and their places sup- 
plied by new ones. 

Now we are compelled to express a doubt whether a 
plow constructed on this principle will prove satisfactory 
to our Middle States farmers. In certain prairie soils, 
or on farms where the art of fine plowing is but little 
understood or appreciated, these plows, when new, and in 
the spring of the year when plowing is an easy matter, 
may answer, but the experience of our intelligent plow- 
men, in fall work, in our gritty soils, may yet prove the 
utter imcompetency of a plow that must be thrown away 
when it becomes dull, and that becomes dull with five 
hours’ work. We simply, at this time, express a doubt 
of the adaptability of these plows to the Middle States, 
and we hope our readers will at oncefurnish us with their 
experience, so far, in their use. 

In some respects the shape and hardness of the mould 
board, the jointer and wheel attachment, the reversible 
point—as in the New York plow—are excellent features, 
and are steps in the right direction, but we see no reason 
why the shares may not be shod with malleable steel 
that can be sharpened when dull, thus overcoming 
serious objections that now seem to stand in the way of 
& permanent introduction of these plows upon farms 


Piows: 


where good plowing is tood and practiced. Until 
this proposed improvement be we suggest the prc- 
- priety of keeping the mould of the old and discarded 


plow free from rust until next year’s wheat crop is in the 
ground. : 


In all of 
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Fence Statistics. 


We desire statistics upon the cost of fencing in eyery 
section where the FARM JOURNAL is read. Here are 
points: The kinds of fences most in use; the cost per 
foot of the various kinds; the length of time a fence will 
last ; whether wire fences have been tried with success, 
and whether they have proven dangerous to stock ; the 
value and cost of hedges; the cost per foot of 4-rail 
chestnut fence; especially the durability and cost of cedar, 
chestnut and locust posts and cedar and chestnut rails. 
We shall be glad to hear from our friends in every sec- 
tion upon this subject, as we are gathering statistics that 
will prove interesting if not valuable to agricultural 


people. 


A horse-power churn, washer, and butter-worker on 
almost every farm. Yet the chances are that the want 
will not be supplied. Do our farmers really appreciate 
how immensely they could alleviate the drudgery of the 
women folks by getting such machinery? A one-horse 
power will drive a cider mill, a corn sheller, feed cutter, 
butter-worker, sausage cutter and washing machine, 
lessening the labor, adding to the profits and greatly 
increasing the happiness of those engaged in conducting 
the operations of the farm. Fie! fie! get your wife all the 
labor-saving machinery she OUGHT TO HAVE, whether 
she thinks she wants it or not. These things cost no 
more than coffins. 





- TOPICS IN SEASON. — 
eae ene ae 


If you fire a gun off under the bowels of a choking 
cow she will plunge into the air and become unchoked. 
Virginia Manor, Md. M. M. A. 

A somewhat larger quantity of butter can be made 
from sweet cream than sour, but—the quality is not so 
good, 

Corn meal mixed with one-third of the quantity of 
Plaster of Paris, it is said, is an effective rat-killer. The 
compound, when eaten, hardens and destroys the rats. 

If you want to keep your hogs, horses, cattle and 
sheep healthy, give them salt regularly. There is no 
better vermifuge than salt. Much of the so-called hog 
cholera is due to intestinal worms. 

Prof. Porter, of Newark College, Del., has been ex- 
perimenting with Rennyson’s lime, and found it a good 
article. We should like to hear from some of those far- 
mers who have given it a trial within the past year. 

“Faith”? has succeeded in keeping birds from eating 
the cherries on a favorite tree by tying a string of bells 
to the tree with a rope attached, the other end hanging 
in the kitchen shed, every one being requested “ to ring 
the bells.” 

The general agent of the milkmen’s Protective As- 
sociation advises no more farmers to go into the milk 
business and some of them now in to go out. Too much 
milk is now being sent to this market, the demand being 
unequal to the supply, except at reduced prices. 

Al physician writes us that a crock of “jemson weed” 
ointment is what every farmer ought to have. Take the 
green leaves, as many as can be covered with your lard, 
chop fine, put on the fire, simmer a short time, then 
strain and use for the sore shoulders and backs of your 


~~ 


Colic in horses can be cured by drenching with one 
pint of warm skimmed milk, one teacup of molasses, one- 
half pint of castor oil; mix well and add three ounces of 
laudanum. A. H. Dixon, of Centerville, Del., has used 
this remedy successfully for thirty years. It is also food 
for bots. 

The cost of the iron in a half-inch square lightning 
rod, 40 feet long, at the present price of iron is about 
$2.50. We do not know what the proverbial lighting- 
rod man charges for his new new-fangled rod, but a good 
deal more than this, we guess. Glass holders are not 
necessary in fastening the rod, but the rod should go 
deep into the ground or into the well. 

James Thornton, of Byberry, Pa., says that clover 
should be cut when about half of the heads are brown ; 
timothy when in full bloom. The mowing should be done 
from eight to ten o’clock, and all the grass cut should be 
teddered before dinner. The tedder is not appreciated 
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by farmers generally, but he considers it a very valuable 
implement, facilitating very much thecuring of the grass, 
which is much more thoroughly and evenly dried by its 
use. Hay should be raked the same day as mowed and 
what remains out over night should be in winrows or 
cocks, 

The Lawn. 


Gardening for June.—Those who have moved to 
new places or have been too much engaged otherwise to 
attend to the flower garden, can still plant with the assur- 
ance of being fully repaid for their trouble. A great 
many annuals do better when sown the first week in 
June than earlier, the ground being then warm enough 
to insure quick germination and rapid growth. Gladioli 
and taberoses may be planted still ; the latter, one of the 
most desirable flowers in the whole catalogue, is so cheap 


now that none need deny themselves on the score of cost, 


and if planted in pots in the summer months, plunged 
in a warm sunny border, and taken in before the nights 
get frosty, they will bloom delightfully in the winter. 
Dahlias need not be planted out before June; there is 
no advantage in having them bloom in August, but on 
the contrary, one values them much more later in the 
season when the beauty of the annuals is departing. See 
that they are provided with strong stakes to prevent 
their being broken by the wind. 

Annuals are pretty and effective planted in clumps of 
one color; for red, use crimson Candytuft, Dianthus 
Chinensis, Clarkia and Agrostemma; for white, White 
Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum, Dwarf Pyrethrum, or White 
Phlox; hlue, Campanula carpatica, Vermica, and Myo- 
sotis. The scarlet Flax and Peony-flowered Poppy both 
make a dazzling display. For a small circular bed cut 
in the lawn nothing is prettier or will bloom more con- 
tinuously and profusely than the striped Petunia. 

Cypress seed may be planted the first week in June. 
Mark a little trench an inch deep where you want your 
vines, pour boiling water into it, and when it has nearly 
all soaked away, drop in your seed one inch apart, then 
cover with dry earth. They will come up quickly and 
grow straight along. 


Do not forget to plant a few Ricinus. Some of the 


large varieties, such as Borboniensis, are very showy and " 


tropical looking; they need a rich soil and the warmest, 
sunniest place you can give them. 

Those house plants which you intend keeping in pots 
during the summer should be set in a shady place out of 
doors or on a piazza: if you make a rough frame about 
the height of the tallest pots, put them in and fill the in- 
tervening spaces with coal ashes, they will not require 
so much watering. Callas can be simply turned upon 
their sides in some shady spot when they have done 
blooming and need no further attention for a couple of 
months.—Mrs. W. J. T., Upper Dublin, Pa. 

Have few flower beds, but let them be perfect in their 
way ; have few walks well kept; and clip the grass once 
in every ten days through June. 

Gladioli bulbs may yet be planted and should be 
by flower lovers. 

The Garden. 

Soap-suds is especially effective in increasing the 
growth of celery. Try it. 

Do not \et young grape-vines bear heavily, for it may 
weaken them for all future time. 

When the newly-set strawberry plants wilt suddenly 
look out for a white grub about the roots. Catch and 
kill him. 

We are told that lima beans will cling to the poles 
better if planted at one side rather than on all sides of 
the poles. 

A second planting of sugar corn should be made early 
in June for a succession. For family use in late summer 
and fall nothing is better than Stowell’s. 

Use the cultivator liberally all through June; see that 
all vegetables are so planted that this implement can do 
the work without much aid from the hand hoe. 

Sow peas every two weeks for a succession. But little 
work is required if grown in a garden and cultivated by 
horse-power and the summer bill of fare is immensely 
improved thereby. 

There should be abundance of garden vegetables all 
the year around in every farmer’s family. To have these 
everything should be cultivated with the plow and hoe 
harrow. A hand hoe need be used but little. 

Al friend in Upper Dublin has sowed flax seed among 
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his potatoes in order to test the statement of some news- 
papers that the beetle will not disturb the potatoes under 
such circumstances. We will report the result of the 
experiment. 

The tips of raspberry and blackberry canes should 
be clipped during the summer leaving the main stem not 
over four feet long and the branches not over 18 inches. 
Thus trimmed the stock will become stiff and self- 
supporting. 

After considerable experience in growing strawberries 
Edwin Satterthwaite, of Jenkintown, Pa., has arrived at 
the conclusion that the Cumberland Triumph and Great 
American varieties are the best that he has grown, so far 
as the profit realized from the sale thereof was concerned. 
The Charles Downing is also a valuable berry. Mr.8. is 
one of the most successful fruit growers and truckers in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 

The Orchard. 

“Can you tell me the cause of one or two limbs of pear 
or apple trees dying while the remaining one seems to 
be perfectly healthy?” P.C. Masrers, Opelika, Ala. 

Your trees are attacked by fire-blight, and you will be 
lucky if they do not all die. We cannot tell you the 
cause; no one has yet positively ascertained the cause, 
though many think they know all about it. The only 
thing we can advise is to get your orchard in grass, turn 
in the hogs, and whitewash the trunks of the trees. If 
this won’t save them we guess nothing will. 

Soft soap and water—one part to two—is a wash that 
will clear the trunk and branches of a tree of bark lice. 
This is just the time that the young lice hatch out and is 
therefore the time to apply the wash. Examine your 
young trees and see if they are affected, and if they are, 
remember that this is the only time that the lice can 
readily be destroyed. Of course, note carefully the hatch- 
ing-out time and apply the wash neither too soon nor too 
late. The trees will be useless if not attended to. 

** What is the best work on fruit growing that includes 


everything in the line of fruit?” Gro. B. STONER. 
Booneville, Mo. 


We name “Thomas’ Fruit Culturist” as the best; 
price $3.75. “Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of 
America,”’a $5.00 book, is a standard authority; both works 
are illustrated profusely. “Barry’s Fruit Garden” is 
excellent ; price $2.50. We supply by mail these or any 
other books at publisher’s prices, and include the FARM 
JOURNAL one year free. 

Where there are many English sparrows about see 
if they do not eat the fruit buds, especially of small fruits. 
Note also how quarrelsome they are; their disagreeable 
chatter; their ugly plumage; and their entire lack of 
one single redeeming quality. They drive out the old 
song birds with the impudence of the old Fellow himself. 
Shoot ’em. 

The nests of the tent caterpillar, if not destroyed be- 
fore the leaves appeared in the spring, should be done as 
soon as their web becomes visible. Take a pole with a 
rag wound around the end and remove the nests dipping 
the worms in hot water. This must be done in the morn- 
ing or on a wet day. 

The leaf-slug will soon be at work upon the pear and 
quince trees. Upon their appearance the trees sould be 
well dusted, when the dew is on, with dry lime, ashes or 
road dust. If left alone they will so consume the leaves 
that there will be no fruit, and the health of the tree will 
be injured. 

_ A. C. Fowler, of West Virginia, washes the trunks of 
his pear trees in June with a compound of soft soap, one 
pint, and water one gallon. He has used this for three 
years and has lost but few trees from blight, while before 
that he had lost two hundred in one season. 

Newly planted trees should either be mulched or the 
ground should be kept mellow around them. They cer- 
tainly should receive attention during this month one 
way or other, that is certain. The cultivation, if frequent, 
will render mulching entirely unnecessary. 

The curculto is waiting for your plums. This is the 
month to try 8. 8. Grubb’s plan: i. e., smoke them with 
gas-tar two or three times a week. 

Tan-bark makes excellent mulching for trees, but 
should have unleached ashes or salt thrown over it to 
drive away worms, grubs, etc. 

After the unfolding of the leaves in fruit or shade 
trees, pruning should be suspended for the summer. 

Black knots should be cut from cherry and plum 
trees wherever they appear. 


Vote the method recommended last month for saving 
the plums from curculio. 

Coal-tar is good in its place, but its place is not on 
fruit trees, 
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HOME TOPICS, No. 14. 
BY FAITH. 

It is a little singular that in preparing an infant’s 
wardrobe, little or no attention is usually given to the 
baby’s hygienic needs. True, the cap of two generations 
back has been done away with, and a few are cutting the 
little dresses high in the neck and with long sleeves ; 
but changes are made very gradually. The reason, I 
reckon, is that almost every young, expectant mother 
takes her mother or some other matron, as authority for 
the “ needs” she is to supply, and taste, fancy or purse 
direct in the ornamentation of the small articles, while 
few possess any real knowledge of the necessities of in- 
fant life, and can therefore apply none to the making of 
the clothing. Let us see what baby wants, and be not 
surprised, friends, if I show you that for your own 
pleasure you have sometimes caused the little one serious 
annoyance, if not real suffering. 

A sufficient supply of good milk is the first necessity 
of baby’s life ; if the mother cannot afford enough, more 
must be given, for baby must not be stinted ; but warmth 
is almost as essential as food, and to give it is the primary 
use of clothing; in hot climates, infants, of even wealthy 
people, go almost naked ; the very thinnest, loosest gar- 
ment possible, being all that is put on them. With us 
the only rule is to change with the seasons ; for a winter 
baby, flannel shirts and skirts must be made; for a 
summer child, I should let sacques take the place of the 
shirts, for day-time at least, Do not let the old time idea 
of the NEED for flannel influence you; the tender skin 
1s often fearfully irritated from immediate contact with 
it in hot weather. Four flannel skirts and the same 
number of shirts are enough, and it is not well to make 
more, for the flannel will shrink and baby grows; so 
that before long, Jarger ones become needful. White 
skirts and dresses, or uight slips come next, and six of 
each is a full supply, as baby makes two washings a 
week needful at any rate. I regard two double wrappers 
as essentials to the comfort of a baby during the first few 
months ; they securely cover the neck and arms, which 
it is impossible to effect with the blanket or shaw]; I use 
small figured, dark calicos, and as they grow shabby 
from repeated washing, replace them with sacques, 
bright flannels for best, and a thick, soft, white cotton 
material, which washes “like a rag” and needs no iron- 
ing, for every day—though the wrappers are still useful, 
when baby begins to crawl, to protect white dresses. 
The list of clothing, for warmth is complete; the absurd 
fine cambric shirts so generally provided are utterly use- 
less, and for a reason I shall give hereafter, worse than 
useless. 

Next as an essential to baby’s health is perfect clean- 
liness; and I have often been astonished at a mistake 
made by women who ought to know better. A triangle 
of rubber cloth or oiled silk is provided, and with it the 
mother announces that she will keep her child comfort- 
able, whereas a moment thought will show that its use 
only hinders the nurse from knowing when the needful 
changes must be made, the result being terrible irritation 
of the delicate skin, and sometimes actual disease. 
Physicians deprecate the use of these articles, and where 
they can, forbid them entirely. An unobjectionable 
arrangement is a square of rubber cloth, attached by 
loops and strings to the inside of the flannel skirt at the 
waist, and of course hanging loose under the clothing. 
The third essential to health is perfect freedom, not 
only for the limbs but for the internal organs; and to 
afford it the flannel band and the skirt bodies held in 
their place by tight pinning must be entirely discarded ; 
old women and nurses will assert the need for them “ to 
support the back,” but doctors and common sense, with 
a little knowledge, will tell a different story. Flannel 
shirts made by facing each end of a strip of flannel with 
wide tape, cutting out half circles for the arms to fit into, 
adding tapes and buttons, and skirt bodies made in the 
same way are far preferable to the old modes; bobbin 





may be used for tying the skirt bodies. 





Avoidance of all causes of irritation, physical or mental, 
will add greatly to baby’s comfort; and this covers a 
large ground. Smooth, soft surfaces only are suitable, 
therefore starch and embroidery have no place in an in- 
fant’s wardrobe; the little rough surfaces of the pretty 
edges may cause a rubbing which we would not mind, 
but will make baby fret by the hour; the use of them 
also necessitates the use of starch, making baby’s gar- 
ments stiff and uncomfortable. Moreover, the mothers 
to whom I write must generally ‘“‘do up” the fancily 
trimmed garments themselves; have you the right to 
take this time, which you should give to the personal 
care of your infant, or to the rest which you need to 
enable you to make your home happy, and WASTE it in 
preparing clothing which is utterly unsuitable for it to 
wear? Either reason seems to me valid against trim- 
ming infant’s clothing, without considering the time and 
expense of first making ; the two are insurmountable. 

I will finish with an estimate of baby’s outfit. Four- 
teen yards of Wamsutta muslin, at 11 cents, $1.54; 
twelve yards plaid muslin for dresses, 25 cents, $3.00 ; 
five yards flannel at 50 cents, $2.50; eight yards of calico 
at 6 cents, 48 cents; two pieces cotton diaper, $2.00; two 
yards colored flannel for sacques, $1.00. Total, $10.54, 





‘* Faith” Criticised. 


EpiTtoR FaRM JOURNAL.—Always interested in the 
Household Department of our agricultural papers, I 
seized eagerly, of course, an article in the May number 
by “‘ Faith,” on the subject of dress, Now, I thought, we 
are to have this gordian knot of dress cut, once for all, 
and quite pleased was I with the first few lines. Pres- 
ently I met my first stumbling block, when she undertook 
to compute the expense of the necessary outfit for a 
FARMER’S wife. I read the article through ; toward the 
close she says she would be glad of any suggestions from 
her readers. I would suggest first of all, do not make 
the dress of a “ farmer’s wife’’ a SPECIAL classification ; 
and especially not necessarily a CHEAP classification. 
We all know to our sorrow that at present farming 18 a 
CHEAP business; but it is not alone in its misery— 
it all goes in with the army of threadbare lawyers, 
poorly paid doctors, struggling editors, and far ahead 
of hundreds of so-called merchant princes, who are 
living from day to day on a tissue paper that is abso- 
lutely worthless, bankruptcy sitting down with them to 
their scanty meals behind their brown-stone fronts, and 
stalking beside them as they walk forth in their silks 
and broadcloth unpaid for. The difference is, farmers 
as a class live more within their means than any other 
trade or profession ; but it is a problem with me why a 
farmer’s wife requires a different sort of a wardrobe from 
other women. They live, move and have a being gener- 
erally in good society, and they carry no taint from their 
kitchen with them more than the housekeepers, 

Yes, I would AMEND “ Faith’s” article by saying, let 
EVERY woman look well to the ways of her own ward- 
robe; let it be ordered entirely consistent with her means, 
and ALWAYS, under any circumstances, let it be in the 
true economy of a Christian mind, that nothing be 
wasted in this day of great destitution and unclad worth. 
Let the woman of great means wear her richest silks, if 
the money with which she buys them is rightly hers, and 
she is no more extravagant therein than the woman with 
an extra eight-cent calico, if she does not need it and 
does need other things much more. Bring up our 
daughters, aye, and our sons, too, to let a spirit of 
economy govern all their actions, learn them to take 
good care of whatsoever they kave. I hold it isa duty 
of every man or woman to pay a proper regard to their 
appearance; above all, let it be cleanly, then let it be 
fitted to their business ard means, and the trae manhood 
or womanhood will shine out as well in corduroy or calico 


as in velvet and broadcloth. It is a matter no one can — 


map out for another, and it is a pardonable pride to de- 
sire nice things and good things. Rev. Dr. Henson says 
it is the divinity of man’s nature that he WANTS EVERY- 
THING, while the brute creation are satisfied with bodily 
comfort. Under this inspiration, farmer’s wives are not 
to be blamed if they do hanker a little after REAL things, 
such as Mrs. Shoddy flaunts in her face, even though 
“ Faith” says they “cannot afford real lace,” perhaps 
a few REAL things—at least Goop things—would be 
cheaper in the end than so many 37-cent dresses that are 
really a very poor article. Perhaps living as they do in 
the real sunshine, not filtered through smoke-stacks and 
brick chimneys, and real music that hasn’t bored the 
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ear in the learning, makes them more reluctant to accept 
shams in any form, and more touchy at having the 
necessities of their wardrobe counted off to the public 
with the uniformity of a prison garb. 
Byberry, Pa. 


—FARMER’s WIFE. 





The female woman in this country has unquestionably 
arrived at a degree of individualism which places her in 
many things on a level with man. She cannot be de- 
pended upon to get out of bed at four o’clock of a winter 
morning to make a fire and get breakfast, while her lord 
and master takes a beauty nap, with anything like the 
certainty that she once could. She won’t eat up the 
chicken’s gizzard while there is any breast left—no, nor 
afterward, either. She objects to fill her husband’s pipe 
and “start” it with a few gentle puffs, as any professor’s 
spouse ought to. She opens her busband’s letters on the 
same grouad that he opens hers. A man has no right 
here to whip his wife, or to harness her to a plow, as the 
German farmers do. In fact, it is getting so in our coun- 
try that a wife has almost as many rights as a husband, 
and the conviction is slowly gaining ground that mar- 
riage is a matter of mutual service and attention. 

“any excellent hints, suggestions, and receipts are 
sent us, now, each monta, for the “ Household” depeart- 
ment, and all are welcome. Sometimes they are little 
out of season, and in such case we carefully save them, 
to be used when the right time of year rolls around, but 
everything that seems to be really valuable and that has 
not already been said in the JOURNAL, we shall be glad 
to have and use. 

The female of the clothes moth lays her eggs in May and 
June; she is now busy. It is but little satisfaction to house- 
keepers to know that -she dies immediately after laying 
her eggs. Now the war upon the young worms should 
go on in every house and every woolen article shouJd be 
kept free from them. Our paper for April contained 
some suggestions on the moth question worth considering. 

Rag carpets are nicer than Brussels not paid for ; 
bare floors better than bankruptcy. If people can afford 
to buy carpets it may not pay to make rag ones, but 
where money is scarce and time plenty it does pay. 

_ “Bzeuse my gloves” is an unnecessary apology, 
for the gloves should not be withdrawn to shake hands. 


How to Do Things. 


Te stone cherries Mrs. Baker uses the round end of 
a common hair-pin. 

fame, tied in paper sacks and buried deep in dry 
ashes will keep beautifully. 

Lemons may be kept fresh in water, changing the 
water once a week or a little oftener. 

It 42 said that pineapples, as dessert, are much nicer 
sliced lengthwise, than as usually done. 

Fleas can be removed from a dog by rubbing the 
quadruped with Persian insect powder. The fleas die 
and the dog is uninjured. 

One pound of copperas dissolved in four gallons of 
water, poured over a sink three or four times will com- 
pletely destroy offensive odors. 

f good hit is made by J. Williams, of Concord, Pa., 
in answer to an inquiry for some method “to drive away 
ants altogether” ; he says, “don’t let them separate.” 

subscriber in Horsham, Pa., has tried covering 
flat-irons while heating them, as recommended in the 
FaRM JOURNAL. The suggestion has been worth a 
“ quarter” to her, she says. 

We see it stated that a spoonful of horse-radish in a 
pan of milk will keep it sweet for several days, either in 
the open air or in a cellar. Perhaps our lady readers 
will deem the experiment worth a trial. 


Cheese kept in a cool larder or cellar, with a cloth 
wrung out of clean cold water constantly upon it, will 
never heve mites in it, or if it has, this will soon destroy 
them, and also improve the cheese, keeping it always 
moiat. 

Gingerbread. One-half cup sugar, one of molasses, 
half cup sour cream, one cup sour milk, one egg, one 

ginger, flour enough to make a stiff batter. 

Linden, N. J. Mus, P. W. 

In answer to an inquiry for fruit cake we have this : 
One pound each of flour, sugar and butter, two each of 
currants and raisins, half pound citron, one nutmeg, ten 
eggs, and a warm glass of brandy; bake two hours in a 
moderate oven. Our contributor says, “this recipe is 








very good; I don’t think there is any better.” From 
Mrs. 8. L. B., Merchantville, N. J. 

To kill houve flies, I think the old-fashioned way of 
our grandmothers is as good as any: that is, a tumbler 
of soap-suds with a slice of bread on top, hole in the 
center, spread around with molasses. I have tried many 
things and like it better than to have flies drop dead 
around on food.—R. B. MclI., Mt. Holly, N. J. 

R. W. S., of Byberry, Pa., says this is a good and 
practical recipe for roll jelly cake: One cup of sugar, 
three eggs, three tablespoons of milk; one cup of flour, 
two teaspoons baking powder; bake in tin sheets. 
Wring a towel out of cold water and lay it double on the 
table, slip the cake from the tins on the towel, spread it 
with jelly and roll it up quickly. 

A friend at Burlington, N. J., writes us that cyanide 
of potassium is a virulent poison and should not be recom- 
mended for removing stains made by indellible ink with- 
out a caution tothe user. This is true; it is poisonous 
if swallowed, but the druggist will warn all buyers of 
its character. It is effective in removing ink stains but 
it is well for all to know that it is a poisonous drug. 

In June our grandmothers prepared their “ sweet 
jars,” which many of us still have memories of. They 
gathered full-bloom roses when the dew was off and dried 
them in the shade, then packed in glass jars, sprinkling 
each layer with powdered cinnamon, orris root, nutmeg, 
cloves and mace—one oral]. A jar requires many roses, 
as they shrink greatly by drying, but the jar will retain 
its odor for years and its cost is trifling. 

In arranging bouquets blend your scarlets, crimson 
and purples with white and the effect will be good. Use 
yellow, but use it sparingly. Petunias are difficult to 
combine with other flowers, but give them a wide vase 
and no rivals and they are graceful. A low glass dish 
filled with damp moss, edged with geranium leaves, and 
filled in with sweet alyssum for a ground work, then 
pansies star-like aguinst the whiteness, makes the love- 
liest centre table ornament one can have. By saturating 
with fresh water, such a bouquet will keep its freshness 
much longer than ordinary bouquets. In choosing vases 
select delicate white or some neutral tint, 


4 wholesome meal may be made of oatmeal griddle 
cakes made thus: Take one part well-boiled oatmeal 
mush or porridge, and two parts water. Mix well, and 
then add, by sifting in slowly, Graham flour enough to 
make the cakes as thin as you wish to make them. The 
addition of a little cooked rice improves them. Cover 
them as fast as you bake, and finish baking before you 
sit down to the table. They are better to stand covered 
a few minutes before eating. Oatmeal can now be bought 
fresh and good at any good city grocery store at from 
three and a half to seven cents per pound. Where there 
are children oatmeal should be largely used for breakfast 
in place of fine flour bread. 


“To amuse children and keep them occupied.”—For 
the boy: Take a string about a foot long, tie one end 
to his big toe ; to the other end tie a piece of tough meat 
about the size of a walnut; then as soon as he swallows 
the meat he will kick; up will come the meat, and he 
will swallow it again and kick. 

For the girl: Daub her fingers with molasses, and give 
her some feathers to pick.— MOLLY, Burlington, N. J. 

“Molly ” must be some old bachelor in reality. Mrs. 
W. J. T. recommends Crandall’s building blocks, district 
school and dissected toys as very useful in amusing 
children and occupying their time.—Eb. 


Eggs are plentiful and omelettes are good. Mrs. H. 
B. B. sends her method of making this excellent dish : 
Four tablespoonfuls of milk, one teaspoonful of flour to 
each egg. I generally take six eggs, twenty-four table- 
spoonfuls of milk and six teaspoonsful of flouy. Beat 
the whites separately ; do not beat the yolks; stir them 
with part of the milk with a little salt; take the rest of 
the milk and mix the flour smooth; put that into the 
yolks and milk ; lastly, stir the whites in lightly ; have 
the pans hot, with a piece of butter size of a small walnut, 
with hull off, being careful not to let it scorch. When 
it will not run turn one-half on to the other, like a turn- 
over pie. This will be a success if strictly followed. 


Suggestions about roasting meats may be use to 
some. This from the Household: remove the bone and 
lay in a piece of suet; skewer it but not through the 
choicest part of the meat. Also fasten on the upper side 
thin slices of bacon or suet; wrap in a thick sheet of 





brown paper and place in a hot oven and roast fifteen 
minutes to a pound, more or less. Use not a drop of 
water. After the heat sufficiently draws the juices re- 
move the paper and baste frequently. Do not salt until 
two-thirds done, as earlier salting toughens the meat and 
draws out the rich juices. The last half hour dredge 
with flour when you baste it. Thus roasted the juices 
are retained in the meat and it will be found delicious 
as can be. 

Sheepskin mats.—Wash the skin while fresh with 
soap-suds until perfectly clean. Then dissolve a half 
pound each of salt and alum in three pints of boiling 
water, put it into water enough to cover the skin, which 
should soak in the solution twelve hours, and then be 
hung on a line to drain. When nearly dry nail it wool 
side down on a board todry. Rub into the skin an ounce 
each of pulverized alum and saltpetre, and if the skin 
is very large double the quantity. Rub for an hour or 
two. Fold theskin sides together, and lay the mat away 
for three days, rubbing it every day, or till perfectly dry. 
Then with a blunt knife clean the skin of impurities, 
rub in with pumice or rotten stone, trim it into shape, 
and you have a door mat that will last a lifetime. We 
find this method given in the Household; it is certainly 
worth a trial by those who have the sheepskin. 


In answer to J. R. B., in last month’s paper, who in- 
quired as to the best way of utilizing the remains of beef- 
steak, cutlets, etc., without making hash, Jane Simon 
advises J. R. B. “to do as we do, keep a dog or two, buy 
a smaller quantity, or else write more for the FARM 
JOURNAL and get a better appetite.” ‘‘ Nancy” writes 
“let J. R. B. take a boarder,” while “ Katie” suggests 
“tramps.” A housekeeper at Hainesport, N. J., says, 
eut the meat up fine, boil and mash some potatoes, season 
with salt and pepper, equal parts of meat and potatoes, 
and make into balls and fry. A little thyme, or ouion 
for those who like it, may also be added as seasoning. 
This will be found an excellent dish. ‘ Economy ” 
writes that she minces the meat, mashes one-quarter as 
much potatoes and mixes them, adding gravy enough to 
moisten, some powdered crackers, two beaten eggs and 
one raw egg to bind the whole together; season with 
pepper and salt and a pinch of marjorum, form into de- 
sirable shape, fry quickly a light brown and serve hot. 
We thank our correspondents for their very excellent 
suggestions. 

Hygienic Hints. 


Bran, used as a poultice, is said to be an infallible 
cure for a person poisoned by poison-ivy. E. C. Blood, 
of Bloomington, Ill., says so. Ammonia or borax will 
relieve pain and poisoning from insect bites and bee 
stings. Dissolve two ounces of borax in a pint of cold 
water that has been boiled. Keep this on hand for ready 
application whenever one is stung or bitten. Dab the 
affected part with the borax water until the irritation 
subsides. If these remedies are not at hand, soft soap, 
clay wet with spittle, or wood ashes will, in part, neu- 
tralize the poison. 

Brother James says washing the head daily with 
cold water will prevent the hair from falling out. Lib- 
eral brushing of the scalp will tend to keep that part in 
a healthy condition. 


Those troubled with “ biliousness” will find relief in 
a diet composed largely of fruit—at this season tart fruit 
—and in an avoidance of pie, pastry, gravy and fat meats, 


We intend to tell our readers one of these days what 
we know about easy shoes and how to have comfortable 
feet. 

Wanted to Know. 


WILL some experienced person tell us the eg, Baw 
weight of salt for each pound of butter? Also the 
kinds of pumpkins for stock. 

How to get rid of snails in a spring-house. Th 
crawl out of the water, up the pans, carrying their shel. 
with them into the milk.—W., Atglen, Pa. 

THE testimony of someone that has had his tonsils cut. 

THE best time to plant Madeira vines? (The middle 
of May in this latitude.—Ed.). 

“WHat will cure my face of roughness and ia ag 
I have tried many remedies but all have failed.” —E. 

Consult a regular physician but no quack; if he can- 
not give the needed information we do not know who 
can. In many cases plainer fare will effect a cure and 
an avoidance of butter, swine’s flesh, pies and highly 
seasoned food. A daily morning bath may have a good 
effect also.—ED. 
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CITY PEOPLE, 


BEING ON THE SPOT RUN AROUND TO SHOP. 


COUNTRY PEOPLE, 


COMING TO THE CITY FOR A te > naa HAVE TIME TO GO ABOUT 


IT IS, THEREFORE, WELL TO KNOW SOMETHING IN ADVANCE 
- ABOUT THE RIGHT PRICES FOR 


—DRY GOODS, CLOTHING,— 
SHOES AND HATS. 


THIS LIST IS PREPARED AS A GUIDE, AND IF CAREFULLY KEPT 
AND STUDIED WILL PROVE TO BE OF GOOD SERVICE. 


PERSONAL TO OURSELVES. For nearly eighteen years we have been sell- 


ing s at retail, and have labored assidously 
to earn a mercantile character that people can depend on. Little by little 
the people have learned our purposes and the principles on which our busi- 
ness is founded. The large patronage awarded us proves that the people 
appreciate our efforts and plans. Whatever may be said, the fact remains 

at we MEAN to do the very best that can be done for all who patronize us, 
and our large facilities testify to our ability to serve the public well. 


DRESS GOODS. At $1.25—Beautiful high lustre Black 
Gro Grain, worth $1.50. 


Half-wool Spring Mohairs, -  124¢| At $1.50, Super Cachmire finish, worth 
(Last can price much higher.) Phy Aik 
20 pieces — : - at 18¢ 
40 pes. Half-wool Shepherd Plaids, 15c. STRIPE AND CHECK SILKS. 
Selling elsewhere at 25c. In 350 pieces of these goods we offer the 
50 pes. Camel’s Hair Suitings, 10c. largest variety and add almost daily the 


(27 inches wide, worth 25c.) newest designs and colorings. A recent 


A popular fabric, and the trouble is to | purchase enables us to offer, not a thin, 
“7 y thedemand. — : Remar article, but really . 
8 pes. All-wool Twilled Beige. 28c. tine assortment at 55c., which were sold, 


(Extremely cheap at 373c.) 
22 pieces Pure Silk and Wool (46 inches 
wide) Novelty Bourette, at 75c. 
a goods were sold early in the season 
at $1.25. 
10 pes. fine Novelties at 68c. Sold every- 


ten days ago, at 65c. 

Also, ee Goodsat - - 

Very Handsome Goods at - 

Super Stripes and Checks at - ‘F5e. 
ial reductions have been made in 

prices to close our 


60e. 


where at ing of season at $1.50. —— 
This is a new lot, sold at this ruinous rate RIBBONS. 
ay beng ~ de French Twilled Suit- From recent auction sales and from im- 


ings at 3lc. These are light weight, 
desirable shades and worth 50c. 

We will close out a small lot of Silk Da- 
masse for $1, that heretofore has been 


— and manufacturers anxious to close 
arge lots of Ribbons, we have selected a 
stupendous stock of new shade and other 
destrable Ribbons. In some grades we have 
more stock than we ought to hold, and de- 











always $1.50. - 
hese goods termined to sell, we put a price on them 
8 be  axsardaty alee Spr 5 cheap. - 6e. that will create ‘a demand and make them 
- so ol YA 
Striped iis Suitings - - 10¢ No. 9.—Brown, Lavender, Teal, Bronze, 
Neat Shepherd’s Plaids > é 124¢ Li oo ge Drab, Ecru, Tan, Mastic, 
: a ige, at 10 cents. 
Fn ee eee Sie: REGULAR PRICE, 18c. 


(Usual priee, 124 cents.) 
Elegant quality Silk and Wool Pon- 
Chenille Savoie, were 75c. now - 

We open, likewise, a beautiful assort- 
ment of novelties in Hernanis, Organdies, 
French Cambrics, and in 
All-wool French Lace Bunting. 

All-wool Plain Bunting. 
All-wool Stri Bunting. 
All silk and Wool Colored. Hernanis, 

No such bargains were ever seen in any 
Retail Dry Goods Store as 6 cases Percales 
at 6} per yard, and a splendid lot 4-4 Eng- 
lish Chintzes at 12} cents. Price last year 
a quarter of a dollar. 


SILKS. SILKS. 


Have never been so cheap as now, the 
present fearfully low prices cannot be con- 
tinued much longer, so that the opportune 
time is the present to buy even at compara- 
tively little cost a good Silk Dress to put 
away for another season. Our stock has 
been replenished at short intervals, so that 
we have no very startling reductions to 
makein order to meet the market, but offer 
At 60 cents—A good Trimming Silk, in 

solid colors, worth - - - 75 


37he 
50c 


At 70 cents—The same, worth - 80 
At 80 cents—The same, worth - $1.00 
At 90 cents—The same, worth - 115 


At $i—A handsome Dress Silk, in all 
colors, worth - - - - It 
In B Silks, as is well known, for 
ONE DOLLAR. 
We give the very best value in a rich 
heavy Gro Grain, which is fully worth $1.25 








Entire Stock, No. 9, Imported French, 
all Silk Gros Grain Ribbon. No. 12, No. 16, 
No. 22, No. 30, at the round price of 15 cts, 


per yard. 
CANNOT BE MADE TO SELL AT 
LESS THAN 50c. 


DECIDED BARGAINS. 

Linen Sheetings to be closed out, there- 
fore our prices will be low. 

10 Yard Piece Diapers.. The largest and 
most varied stock ever offered. 

10 Yards 22-inch Linen Diaper, $1.65. 

42-inch, very fine Diaper, 25 cents per 
yard, worth 50 cents per yard. 

Superior ‘goarn d and extra heavy Russia 
Diaper, soft finish, and made of the best 
quality flax, our special importation, at 
ba?! low prices. 

ur Bathing Towels and Toweling, a 
hundred qualities to select from. 

The great reductions which we have 
rnade in Extra Super Double Damask 
Table Cloths and Napkins to match, makes 
them almost as cheap as the lower class 
of linens. 

SHEETING LINENS. 
FLEMISH SHEETINGS. 
FRENCH SHEETINGS. 

BARNSLEY SHEETIN 
LADIES HANDKERCHIEFS 
GENTLEMEN’S HANDKERCHIEFs, 
‘ Mii os ety LAWNS. ae 
n Fast Colors, at 20 cents per \. 
Our DRESS LINENS, 
Natural shades, from 15 cents to finest. 
Our UNION LINEN LAWNS, 
10 cents per yard. 


| SUITS,$12 


| 
| 


- 65¢. | suITS, $17.50 


A CAUTION that we think it well to 
PERSONAL TO OUR CUSTOMERS. jut out just now is against the flaring 
advertisements, (not because they are advertisements, for of these we approve, 
as the people well know) that announce t reductions, which, in fact, 
are not reductions, but mislead the confiding public. To explain: For 
— we cut from a newspaper such an announcement, which says: 
“Ribbons at 18 cents per yard, reduced from 65 cents.” tt may be true 
that the goods were sold at 65 cents, but the fact is, the proper price for the 
oods at any time is 15 cents, at which price we now sell them, and have 
oon selling them right along. This illustrates what we mean. 

TAKE ANOTHER FACT: A lot of Dress Goods now advertised as 
oat reduced, “‘ Price 25 cents, have been sold formerly at 31 cents.”’ Our 
price for these goods is 20 cents, and at this rate we have sold them all the 
season; and if they were properly bought they should never be sold higher, 

These cases would be ludicrous if peopje were not im upon. What 
seems to be a reduction may, after all, not put the goods down to the proper 
price, but be a means of misleading. It might not be so intended, but if 
goods were started at high figures in the first place, they may~be “ reduced,” 


and still be too high. 

Ensure equality and safety for 
THE ee OF OUR BUSINESS all our customers City avd Aine 
people buy at the same prices, which cannot be chan sales- le 
for thelr friends or any pool mg whilst the system of Return of Money. if 
the customer desires to return goods, is an absolute protection. No better 
proof could be given of the lowness of our prices and excellence of our quali- 
ties than the privileges we allow to our customers to take goods home—-a 
hundred miles away, if they choose—and return them uninjured and get 
back the money. Such an advantage ac ‘his was neuer thought of in this 

city until the Grand Depot business began. 

When you come to the city make certain of what you are doing by hay- 
ing this list with you, and come to the store and examine qualities, widths 
aid prices. Of course, we can only name a few of the thousands of articles 
in the store. We have nearly a Million Dollars in stock to show you. 


Our printed Linens for Ladies’ and Boys’ Ladies’ English Lasting Walking Boots, 
Waists, reduced to 37}c. per yard. at 56c.; less than half-price. 
Printed Linens, 124c. per yard. Buff | Ladies’ Lasting Foxed Walking Shoes 
Linens, 124c. per yard. | at poe solid —_ and seat to give 
| as g satisfaction as any shoe at $2 and 
age ap  Oiadies’ Pebble M ; d-made B 
es’ Pebble Morocco hand-made But- 
suite BLUE FLANNEL | ton Gaiters, worked button-holes and silk 
MEN’S SCOTCH CHEVIOT Suits gig | trimmings, at $2.99; made by J. R. Gates, 
MEN’S MIXED CHEVIOT SUITS, and usua ¥ retailed at $5.50 and $6. 


$11.50 Ladies’ Good House Slippers at 25c. 
.00. 
FINE BLACK DIAGONAL | 





ers, $1.50; usually sold at $2 and $2.26. 
Ladies’ Pebbled Goat Button Gaiters at 
$1.50; guaranteed solid leather and war- 
| ranted to give as good satisfaction as any 
shoes sold for $3 at any other place in the 


og 

ies’ very Fine Kid Button Gaiters, 

$1.99; usually retailed at $2.75 and $3. 

Ladies’ Foxed Kid Toilet Slippers, a 

little soiled, at $1.25; usually retailed at 

| $4; made by Laird, Schober and Mitchell. 
Ladies’ Pebble Button Gaiters at $1.25, 
Ladies’ Lasting Foxed Button Gaiters 

| at $1.25, Smith’s make, and usually re- 

| tailed at $1.75 and $2. 

| Ladies’ fine Kid Button Walking Shoes, 

at 99e. 


MEN’S 


17.50. 
MEN’S MIXED PANTS, $2.50. 
MEN’S MIXED COATS, $5.00. 
MEN’S MIXED VESTS, $1.50. 
CHILDREN’S HARVARD SUITS, | 


50, AND $5. 

CHILDREN’S BLOUSE SUITS, $3.75. 

AND $4.50. | 
CHILDREN’S FULL SUITS, $5. 
BOY’S FULL SUITS, $5. 
YOUTHS FULL SUITS, $7.50. 


HATS. 





A glance at this list will show you how | 
vey cheap our Hats are. 
OTE.—The qualities and styles are | 
guaranteed to be up to the highest stand- | 
a | 


rd. 
Men’s Fine Soft Hats ei 
Men’s Fine Soft Hats - 
Young Men’s Nutria, black ban 
Young Men’s Pearl, black band - 
Young Men’s — Taper - 
Boys’ White and Brown Straw Hats 
Boys’ Variegated Straw Hats - 
Child’s Brown and White Straw - 
Child’s Blue and White Mixed Straw 
Child’s Balmorals, Blue and Gray 
Child’s Gray Mixed Magic - - 
Child’s Wool Blue - - =; - 
Children’s Straw Hats, in large va- 

~~ 50, 75, $1, $1.25. 

R. 8. WALTON gives his personal su- | 
—— to every Hat that comes into this | 

partment, 


aed 


S5888 


, . 
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SHOES. 
LADIES’ LIST—SPECIAL LOTS. 


Ladies’ very best French Kid, wt | 
made Button Gaiters, at $4.50, made by J. 
R. Gates ; warranted goods, and fine as 


any custom made Gaiters in’ Philadelphia 
at $7 and $8. 





| dye-house 


Misses’ Pebble Goat Button Gaiters, 
made by 8. D. Sollers & Co., at $1.50; 
usually retailed at $3. 

Misses’ Pebble Button Gaiters at $1.18 ; 
usually retailed at $1.75, 

Children’s Pebble Goat Button Gaiters, 
made by S. D. Sollers & Co., at $1.25; 
usually retailed at $2.50. 

Little Boys’ Calfskin Button Gaiters, at 
98c.; usually retailed at $2.50 and $3. 

Infants’ Fancy Colored Shoes, 10c. per 
pair; usually sold at 30 and 40c. 


MEN’S LIST. 


Gentlemen’s French Calf hand-made 
Gaiters, at $3.98, guaranteed to give as good 
satisfaction as any custom-made g in 
the city which cost $7 and $8. 

Men’s English Lasting Prince Alberis, 
$1.49; very best 


S. 
Men’s French Ties, $1.17; usually sold 


| at $1.75 and $2. 


Men’s Wood-Sole Shoes, for working in 


99e, 
Men’s Pebble Prince Albert Walking 
Shoes, $1.49. 
Men’s Congress Gaiters, $1.47; usually 
retailed at $2. 
Men’s Congress Gaiters, $1.94, 
Men’s House Slippers, 39c. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


‘‘Grand Depot,’’ 


Thirteenth Street, 


(FROM MARKET TO CHESTNUT.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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MEMORAN DA. 


~—ISAAC H. HOBBS & SON, arceitects, have removed their office 
t» No, 520 Walnut street, this city. 

~WE have received a copy of Pettingill’s Newspaper Directory 
and pronounce it the best work of the kind extant. 

~SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE and St. Nicholas, for some, § are both 
received, The former is now really the best ill ted 
printed in this countsy, and for young people St. Wicholas i isa &@ most 
excellent publication. 

~THE new railroad to Newtown, Pa., from this city, already en- 
joys a very considerable patronage, It is destined to become one of 
the most popular roads r ing out of Philadelphia, and we have no 
doubt many of our citizens will acquire summer homes on this line. 

—THE present number of the Farm Jouryxa. is comparatively 
free from pictures, This will please those readers who do not like 
pictures, and we have a good many of that kind. Whenever we can 
iluminete our texts with wood cuts we use them and yet will always 
be careful not to fill our pages with illustrations of no value. but 
that simply encumber our pages. 

—SEVERAL correspondents are not satisfied with the settlement 
of the problem to multiply £5 5s. 6d. by £5 5s. 6d., and claim that it 
does admit of a solution. They say Alsop, Jackson, Montgomery and 
others are wrong, and so they send us the result of the multiplication. 
Mr. John W. Saurman. of Southampton, Pa., insists that the answer 
is £27 168. 63-204; others do likewise. Now that the doctors disagree 
we shall not attempt to decide, and so drop the subject. 

—THE Camden and Atlantic railroad is one of best managed roads 
in the country. The speed, regularity and safety of its trains are re- 
markable, and its capacity for carrying people from Philadelphia to 
the seashore and back in a satisfactory manner is almost unlimited. 
There are excursions cver its rails nearly every day of the suinmer 
season; and the low rates of fare at which passengers are carried 
entice hundreds of rural people in eastern Pennsylvania to visit 
Atlantic City, who otherwise would never do so. Up to May 20th, no 
less than forty-six excursions had been arranged for Lakeside Park. 
Four new Palace cars have been placed upon the line. 


NEWARK, Del., 4-15-78. 








WM, RENNYSON, Esq., 

Sim.: Your favor of the 3-27,came duly to band. In reply 
would have answered it sooner but for an over amount of matters on 
my hands to attend to. I have read your suggestions in regard to 
ordering iime (to be delivered during the summer months of June, 
July and August) and approve of them and shall lay the matter be- 
fore the Patrons of Delaware in a circular. I some time since had an 
enquiry from the secretary of the State Grange of New Jersey in ref- 
erence to your lime and replied as follows: “ Many of our member 
are using Rennyson's lime to their entire satisfaction. Bro. E. D. 
Porter, Professor of Agriculture in the Delaware State College has 
been experimenting the last season with Rennyson lime along with 
Lancaster county lime, and says Rennyson’s is far the best. He 
weighed a bushel of each of the different limes and slacked them ; 
the Rennyson lime made a half peck more slacked lime than the 
other. He used both limes on experimental plots at the rate of 25, 50, 
76 and 100 buthels per acre on corn and left one plot without any ; the 
result was where he used most lime he got inost corn, and gives the 
preference to Rennyson’s lime in all cases, It is now coming into 
general use among our fraternity in this locality. Enclosed you 
have printed list of Delaware Granges with whom you can correspond. 

Respectfully WM. DEAN, 
Master of Newark Grange, No 5, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ANTED.—BOARKD FOR A SMALL FAMILY ON A FARM 
near railroad stitution within fifteen milesof Phila. Penna., 


Newtown, West Chester and Keoding R. R. preferred, State terms. 
Address Mi. A., office of ‘ Farm Journal.’ 


6) & Styles of Cards, 10¢.. or 10 Chromo Cards, 10 cents, with 
ait) name; Ontfil, ic. J, B. HUESTED, Nassau, N. Y¥. 


PENELY PRINTED | VISITING ‘CARDS, no 2 
4 alike, with your name ou thein all, for only 10 Cents. 
STAR PRINTING Cv., Northfu , Conn. 


Als PARTIES DESIRING TO PURCHASE OR SELL FARMS 
id consu 


GEO. BR. HRESSLER, 105 S. Fifth St., Phila., 
who has a large number on hand for sale or exchange. 


FOR 4 LE FINE FARM IN FAIRFAX 
,. hop VA.,, within 10 pie of Wash- 

ington and & of Alexandria ; Mt. Vernon tract. Will sell 75, 
sor tage “donna orchards v gh Peach and Pear in bearing— 
851 trees. pom pun condition, part well timbered. Climate 
best to be cook an Ithy ; fair “puildings and good fences ; midst 
of old settlement of Northern farmers: schools, chu rches, stores, 
convenient Terms ecasy. A most excellent chance to secure a farm 
near one oi the best markets in the country. Address J.C. WAY, 
Hockesson, Del,, or NATHANIEL WAY, Accotink P, 0., Va. 











Use Peck’s Improved Liquid Atomizer, 


for destroying Potato Bugs, Cotton Worms, Rose and Pear Slugs; 
also for deudorizing and disinfecting Hospitals, Verscls, — Hen 
Houses, Etc. West Greve Manutacturin: =e Co., 

WEST GRUVE, CHESTER OO., PA. 


100 BROWN LEGHORN CHICKS 


For Sale, Bonney and Nellis strains. Write for Circular and Prices. 
Eggs for hatching, proms is horns and G. P. Hamburgs, $2. per 13. 
o. B. LER, Poughkeepsie. N. ¥. 


45.000 keres KANSAS 
UNIVERSITY LANDS 


FOR SALE. 
These lands belong to the University of Kansas. They comprise 
are 





some of the richest farming lands in the State, and 
following counties: Woodson, A , Coffey, L; and 
Waubaunsee, and Allen have been appraised by of 
State. and will be sold at $3 to pee pore, qoveniing Se ity, 
ral MS, tenth down 


te one- . 
mainder in nine —_* — a with me cent. a 
see ae} soelly t 
Agent inte ty Lands, En inhereeten. Rahens. 


The Farm Journal. 


[JuNE, 1878.) 








SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


Sprouted from best seed at $2.25 per 1000. No extra charge 
for packing ; discount on large ord ~S em 
PARIS GREEN, 

35 Cemts per pound. Catalogue full of low prices res 
NSON, MAULE & CO., 
223 Charch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. WALTER & SONS, 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF IMPROVED STOCK, 


CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE AND POULTRY. 


oom. our Imp, Lincoin herd will be ready for shippin 
tn'bene Spammer 4wémos.old. Chester White, Berkshire an 
Eesex Pigs of all ages now ready for shipping. Also Dark and 
Light Brahmas, Dominiques and Game Chickens, Bronze Turkeys, 
Rouen and Pekin Ducks, Etc. Eggs from our different yards now 
ready for shipment, warranted true to name. 2 Some | for de- 
acriptive circular, sample of wool, ph raphs, et 

“LA GRinee Farm,” Went Caester, Chester Co, Pa. 


Thoroughbred Chester: White Pigs 


Unsurpassed Premium Stock. Prize blood. None superi 
Paes 7 ne agar now ready for shipment, two to three mouths old, 
* Also, Urder early, get the best and be convinced of the 
oak. Also, Theroughbred Ayrshire Calves, of all ages 
es, from the noblest blued and — Ye and butter 


both se: 
families to be S produced . (500 testimonials.) 
CLI FTON van RMS, 
Hennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
POUL TRY-HEEVERS 


WILL FIND 


Dickie’s Poultry Remedies 


will prevent loss in their Bye 4 stock. The Poultry Powder 

is a Standard preparation and is usted largely by the knowing 

ones. The @ Cure is perhaps the omly cure that has been 

resented forth this ailment. The attention of storékeepers and dealer 
n the country is invited to DICK ti For particulars address 
DR. A. M. DI ‘KEE, Doylestown. Pa 


BUTTER-WORKER. 


The most effective, simple and con- 
venient yet invented. orks 30 
. in less than five minutes. 
thoroughly workin, — buttermilk 

AGENTS 


v7. mixi ms 
9 circular, 
4. H. REID,6N. Eighteenth § Bt., * Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE DINGEE & | CONARD | CO’S 


t\OSES 


We welwer fee A het 5 Plas 7. Spienai immedia'e flowering, 
anny ra - Dated at all yo: 


35 far far’ eats: | isi! fil gaat 
















poo “Our ® Home sreat sae yg is growing and Be A a4 Roses, 
_TaeDine EEACONARDCO., Aore-Growers, WestGrove,Ches.Co.,Pa 





Heebners’ Horse Powers, 
WITH 
Patent Level Tread and Speed Regulator. 
— Improved Threshing Machines. Send for Illustrated 
Circul HEEBNE 


NER & SONS, 
_Lansdale, Montgomery county, Penna, 


SOLID MERIT! 


Grant's “Excelsior” Hay Fork. 


Needs only to be seen to be 
approv 

Weight only 12 ot, yet remarkable fo 
staat? oot 8T ‘GC and DURABILITY 
farmer should write Postal for Circular, giv- 

tng ll information. AG 

Conse cae an may be 
RANT & 


r OO, 
ville, Del. Co., Pa. _ 


IMPORTANT 0 STOCK RAISERS 


AND 


MANUFACTURERS. 


THE PHOTO-ENGBRAVING DEPARTMENT, 
of the 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, 


Call attention to their process for making Relief Plates from Photo- 
graph Negatives, without the intervention of pencil or graver. 


Also, Reproductions of 
ENGRAVINGS AND PEN-DRAWINGS, 


Enlarged or Reduced. 
The —= made by us are superior substitutes for Wood 


To the Bock Tiaiser ing” the most to advertise be sales this offers the 





best means 0: ike representa- 

Man aa ethan wi ing Illustrations, can send us 
Pp h vis or Pon-Deowine:, ana wy dong hes Laenmenhte 
Bor ced | _ertaceaame Our pictures are the Cheapest, 


ost 
Send to u for descriptive circular. Address, 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF ENGRAVING, 
Office 435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Factory, 512 Pine St. 


DON’T GO fet its ts advantages. Descriptive Cata- 








W EST. 1°" S°S*B Lune, cambriage, a. 








This Fertilizer is entirely 
It will pay a 
It fre-# 
quently doubles the yicld of 
Crops when properly ap- 
plied. 


reliable. 
handsome return. 





For circulars and price address 


Walton, Whann & Co, 


Wilmington, Del. 


~ Double Harpoon 
HORSE HAY FORK. 

















BEST IN THE WORLD! 
Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
Penwecs Manufacturing Company, 
ENNETT SQUARE, CHESTFR CO., 1 PA. ws 
Farmers who design erecting Wire 
WIRE Fence the sootea. ot season .on the plan 
recommended by the Farm Journal, (or 
any other plan,) can buy the 
Best Annealed Wire 
at lowenss rices of 
FENCE. sssueeeaet 
405 Conubleree St,. Phila., Soa 
a | Or207 Surpry Sr., ‘Wilmington. De 
i & 0 WARD, PRODUCE COMMISSION 
. ’ MERCHANTS 
POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, ‘ETC, 
Also Agents for Hornby’s Steam-cooked Wheat and Oats. 
No. 279 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 
[Est’d 1845. ] Reference, Irving. National Bank, New York City. 
GREGG & BOWE, 
Manufacturers of Fine, Light and 
Heavy 
CARRIAGES, 
REPOSITORY, 
N. E. cor. Twelfth & Arch St«., 
PHILADELPH 1A, PA. 








40 YEARS 
BEFORE 
THE PUBLIC. 


WILL LAST 


A Lifetime. 


TH “CONRAD LOWER” FARM WAGON. 


a= of draft, strongly built, of the best-material, and first-class in 

While the quality of my work is fully maintained, far- 

4. will pee a decided reduction in the prices of these celebrated 

wagons, be, will be furnished with side and rear locks, shift- 
Oe oone tongue, = thin le-skein ” or wood axle and 3 or 4-inch tread. 

8 are admirably adapted to all farm work and road 
hauling, an give absolute satisfaction to every farmer who 
ever omnes one. An inferior wagon is dear at any price; get the 
Best. ress 


Call on or add 
EDWARD NEAL, 
13 miles North (Successor to ConRAD LOWER,) 


of Philadelphia. Jarretiown, Mont. Co.. Pa. 
a Market wagons | made at moderate prices. ibe 


AVERILL BARLOW, 
45 S. Sccond St., (Bel. Market), Phtladciphia, Pa. 
Has a great variety of the New Styles 


Queen Ante and Kastlake Furniture, 


In ASH OR WALNUT, together with a large stock of all the latest de- 


Finest Physician Carriages a specialts 








signs of Chamber Parlor, Li , Dining- 
‘ture, Also, Woverm re Springs various 
Redding, Mattresses of every quality. Folding ant Oriental Chairs, 


Piano Piano Stools, &., at very ‘low prices. 


ART PHOTOGRAPHY, 


RAYON AND INDIA .S PORTRAITS, 
IMPERIALS anp CARTE DE VISITE. 
perenne & PHILLIPS, 

06 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


G. BYRON MORSE'’S 


Popular DINING Rooms, 


912 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Are next door to the office of this Journal. Our readers will find there 
an hen in tow Dinner and Lunch at extremely low prices. Try it 
Ww n town. 


PIANO Basu. oevoea’ ORGAN 


Ek Hegant Upright Pian x ~ con t Goes. only ease, > New Si siyle Upright 


Church ne 16 sore cot $800, only 7 ‘9 “Suis, cgant $375 
Mirror top Organs, onl Tremendous sacrifice to close out 

resent stock. Emameouse ce Betaae Faotory epom to be arecten. 
e 7 with much pa veh about cost Pianos and Organs 


Please address 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
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